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The position of confidential adviser to the Queen required, if it was to be
properly discharged, not only tact, but courage. The Queen had published two
successive volumes of Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands. In 1884
she contemplated publishing a third volume, and had the manuscript sent to
Davidson for his opinion. There was a good deal about the Queen'a .private
grief in the previous Leaves which Davidson thought had helped to create
sympathy between the Queen and the people. But if a third volume were issued,
certain elements of the people might not " shew themselves worthy of these
confidences." Davidson, in a long, carefully drafted, complimentary letter
to the Queen, certainly tactfully but quite unmistakably, advised against
publication. " I feel I should be wanting in honest duty to Your Majesty, who
has honoured me with some measure of confidence, were I not to refer to this/'
The Queen was deeply hurt, demanded an apology, and for a fortnight would not
see Davidson. At last, however (Davidson writes), " she sent for me on a matter
of a totally different nature, and was more friendly than ever, and we have
never heard another word about the proposed book."l

There is a story, probably apocryphal, to illustrate how Lord Beaconsfield
might have, had he been alive in 1884, treated this subject. As reported it
is a conversation between Lord Beaconsfield at an earlier date, after the publica-
tion of the first book, and is as follows :

THE QUEEN : What is your favourite book, Lord Beaconsfield ?

BEACONSFIELD : The Bible, ma'am, the Bible.

THE QUEEN (a little taken aback) : Yes, yes, of course, the Bible ; but after
that, Lord Beaconsfield ?

BEACONSFIELD : Since Your Majesty asks me, " Leaves from the Journal of our
Life in the Highlands."

Davidson left Windsor on becoming Bishop of Rochester in 1891. The Queen
continued to ask his advice about the ecclesiastical patronage of the Crown.
A cipher was arranged for telegraphic communications between them. Dr
Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, died in 1896. By this time Davidson had
been transferred from Rochester to the see of Winchester, The Queen wished
him to be made Archbishop in Benson's place. Lord Salisbury, however, thought
Davidson to be not yet of sufficiently mature age at forty-eight. He recom-
mended Dr Temple, Bishop of London, who was seventy-five* The Queen
yielded to Lord Salisbury's arguments. Dr Davidson was attending a lecture
on behalf of the Home Reading Union at his episcopal palace, Farnham,
when a telegram was handed to him. It was from the Queen, but in
cipher. Davidson, without leaving the room, worked out the cipher with pencil
and paper, and was later complimented on taking such careful notes of the
lecture.

1 Bell, Life of Davidson, i. p. 93-94.